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Governmemt 


Recommendations  on  federal  aid  have  come 
from  the  House  subcommittee  on  education.  Recently  it 
endorsed  H.R.  4643,  the  Barden  bill  (see  June  5  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY).  As  approved,  the  bill  was  amended 
to  (1)  require  states  to  improve  facilities  in  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  first  and  (2)  reduce  the  federal  allotment  to  a  state 
which  cuts  its  own  contribution  to  education. 

A  spot  check  on  textbooks  for  tracings  of  un- 
American  teaching  was  launched  this  month  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Some  70  educational 
institutions,  including  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  state  teachers  colleges,  but  primarily  larger 
colleges  and  universities,  have  been  asked  to  submit  names 
of  all  books  both  currently  in  use  and  planned  for  use 
next  year. 

Responsible  for  the  investigation,  according  to  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  John  S.  Wood  (D-Ga.i,  is  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  which 
charges  that  books  of  a  communistic  nature  are  being 
used  as  approved  texts  and  reference  material  in  many 
schools.  However,  he  has  not  indicated  what  standards 
the  committee  proposes  to  use  in  judging  whether  or  not 
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a  book  is  objectionable,  or  what  it  will  recommend  if  it 
brands  a  book  “subversive.”  The  lists,  in  themselves,  will 
make  a  heavy  amount  of  reading — the  U.  of  Minnesota 
found  that  such  an  inventory  weighed  35  pounds.  (For  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  on  sub¬ 
versive  teachers,  see  “A  Strong  Stand  on  Communist  Teachers” 
ADMINISTRATION.) 

To  Mlem  a  npurt  in  lal  onrollmentN.  the 

Veterans  Administration  plans  to  do  a  more  thorough  job 
of  screening  applicants.  A  sharp  upturn  in  spring  enroll¬ 
ment  at  both  the  college  and  below-coUege  levels  showed 
the  need  for  restrictions  to  prevent  educational  benefits 
from  being  used  as  unemployment  insurance.  In  March, 
the  number  of  veterans  in  colleges  increased  31,000;  in 
April,  ex-GI’s  in  below-college  courses  rose  24,000.  The 
VA  hopes  to  reduce  educational  costs  by  enforcing  the 
ban  against  avocational  and  recreational  training  and  by 
preventing  students  who  have  completed  one  course  of 
training  from  returning  to  below-college  level  schools  even 
though  they  have  not  used  up  their  benefits. 

Although  the  GI  bulge  is  said  to  be  emerging  from 
schools  this  year,  with  the  largest  classes  on  record  being 
graduated  from  many  colleges  and  universities,  govern¬ 
ment  obligations  are  still  heavy:  some  8,(XX),0()0  veterans 
entitled  to  benefits  have  not  used  them,  and  another  1,000,- 
000  servicemen,  who  received  education  guarantees  under 
the  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945,  are  now  eligible 
for  discharge. 

At  a  confereni^  on  Miholarships  last  month, 
representatives  of  national  education  organizations  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  mapped  basic  provisions  that 
any  federal  scholarship  program  should  include.  The 
group  agreed  that  students,  not  institutions,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  assistance;  that  students  should  have  both  choice 
of  subject  and  choice  of  schools;  that  the  plan  should  be 
implemented  through  state  and  local  channels,  not  admin¬ 
istered  directly  by  the  federal  government.  Other  issues 
raised  argument,  including  the  number  and  amount  of 
awards,  basis  for  selecting  winners,  what  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  scholarship  student. 

The  conference  was  in  accord  as  to  the  need  for  federal 
scholarships.  Many  estimated  that  for  every  student  in 
college,  at  least  one  capable  high  school  graduate  caimot 
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attend  because  of  lack  of  money.  Some  definite  statistics 
on  the  situation  recently  have  been  secured  in  Illinois: 
a  state  survey  covering  43,000  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  disclosed  that  one  of  three  students  in  the  top 
quarter  of  their  classes  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  without  financial  assistance. 

Aid  for  srhuol  construction  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  Senate  labor  and  public  welfare  subcommittee 
which  heard  testimony  this  month  on  over-crowded  and 
run-down  classrooms,  the  skimpy  state  and  district  funds 
available  for  building,  the  plight  of  those  districts  into 
which  the  federal  government  moved  during  the  war — 
bringing  doubled  or  quadrupled  school  population,  but 
taking  away  land  and  property  that  formerly  had  sup¬ 
plied  school  tax  income.  Six  different  measures  authoriz¬ 
ing  federal  funds  for  school  construction  are  being  pon¬ 
dered,  but  chances  for  enactment  of  such  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  are  said  to  be  slim. 

A  new  era  for  Texas  schools  began  this  month 
when  Gov.  Jester  signed  the  Gilmer-Aitkin  reform  bills, 
the  most  controversial  measures  to  appear  in  the  present 
legislature.  One  abolishes  the  elective  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (now  held  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Woods  for  the  17th  straight  year),  does  away  with 
the  appointive  nine-member  State  Board  and  dissolves  the 
present  State  Dept,  of  Education.  In  their  places  will  be 
a  new  21-member  board  elected  from  Congressional  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  State  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  appointed 
by  the  new  board,  a  reorganized  State  Dept,  of  Education. 

Another  Gilmer-Aitkin  law  establishes  a  minimum 
foundation,  allots  approximately  $40,000,000  additional 
state  funds  for  public  schools.  Minimum  pay  of  teachers 
with  bachelors’  degrees  is  raised  to  $2,400,  while  teachers 
with  masters’  degrees  will  receive  at  least  $2,880. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Elevpn  Issues  in  Federal  Aid  to  Education  from  the  Del)ate  in  t)i<- 
U.S.  Senate,  Research  Div.,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6. 
D.C.  8p. 


Adn^imiatration 


A  sfrong  stand  on  rommunist  teachers 

and  on  what  schools  should  teach  about  Communism  has 
been  taken  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
NEA  and  A  AS  A  which  released  a  54-page  report  on 
“American  Education  and  International  Tensions’’*  this 
month. 

The  Commission  states  unequivocably  that  members 
of  the  Communist  party  should  be  excluded  from  teach¬ 
ing  jobs.  “Such  membership  and  the  accompanying  sur¬ 
render  of  intellectual  integrity  render  an  individual  unfit 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  teacher,’’  it  maintains.  Schools 
are  advised  to  make  it  their  business  to  expose  facts 
about  Communism.  The  Commission  warns  that  if  such 
objective  information  is  not  given,  the  “education  of 
American  youth  will  be  incomplete  to  the  point  of  nation¬ 
al  danger.’’  Textbooks  which  give  such  information  must 
not  be  called  “Red,”  it  emphasized. 


Stating  that  international  tensions  are  likely  to  continue 
until  the  children  now  in  school  reach  adulthood,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  schools  take  measures  to 
prevent  psychological  insecurity  and  to  maintain  strength 
of  purpose  among  American  people.  It  indicates  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  show  people  that 
they  can  achieve  a  maximum  of  freedom,  justice  and  well¬ 
being  by  actively  supporting  and  improving  American 
democracy.  It  urges  that  schools  ( 1 )  teach  the  need  for,  ► 

and  the  means  of,  narrowing  the  gap  between  technologi¬ 
cal  advance  and  present  inadequate  social  controls  (2) 
teach  for  international  cooperation  and  peace  (3)  stress 
international  relations,  world  history  and  world  geog¬ 
raphy  (4)  send  more  American  teachers  and  students 
abroad  (3)  guide  more  youth  into  careers  of  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Then  it  suggests  that  state-wide  committees  be  formed 
to  help  put  such  programs  into  effect. 

Calling  attacks  on  schools,  intimidation  and  investiga¬ 
tions  occupational  hazards  of  the  teaching  profession, 
the  Commission  says  that  the  “whole  spirit  of  free  Ameri-  1 
can  education  will  be  subverted  unless  teachers  are  free 
to  think  for  themselves.”  It  states:  “While  we  must  ex¬ 
pose  and  combat  subversive  activities,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  curb  reactionary  forces  which  would  use  anti- 
Communist  sentiment  as  a  club  to  threaten  every  effort 
to  improve  society  through  education.” 

With  new  headquarterH  established  last  month, 
the  Nat.  School  Boards  Assn,  is  planning  to  expand  its 
services  to  members — which  include  38  state  school  board 
organizations  and  their  local  affiliates.  The  offices  arc  I 

located  at  450  Eiast  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  in  space  donated  ^ 

by  Northwestern  U.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  formerly  of  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  serves  as  the  group’s  first  full-time  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

While  functioning  independently  from  other  national 
education  organizations,  the  Nat.  School  Boards  Assn, 
cooperates  with  other  agencies,  was  first  organized  three 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  help,  of  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  Many  schoolmen 
agreed  that  founding  of  a  national  school  board  group 
was  long  overdue. 

School  -  community  cooperation  will  be 
studied  by  Illinois  educators  at  the  first  annual  Illinois  ; 
Summer  Education  Conference  to  be  conducted  June  28 
to  July  1  at  the  U.  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  Sponsors  of  the 
meeting  are  the  University,  the  Office  of  the  State  Super-  I 
intendent  and  eight  state  education  associations.  | 

Aecroditing  of  colleges  may  be  taken  over  by  a 
Nat.  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  Accrediting  Procedures.  The  latter 
group  met  this  spring,  sent  invitations  to  regional  associ¬ 
ations  to  form  a  joint  accrediting  body.  Work  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  group  would  be  (1)  publishing  a  list  of  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  U.S.,  to  be  based  on 
lists  of  regional  agencies  (2)  working  toward  greater 
uniformity  of  philosophy  and  procedures  among  regional 
groups  (3)  collecting  uniform  information  from  all  col¬ 
legiate  members  of  regional  agencies  (4)  working  with 
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other  national  organizations  interested  in  the  problems  of 
accrediting  (5)  possible  establishment  of  a  Nat.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Accrediting  Agencies. 

Power  of  a  board  of  education  includes  au¬ 
thority  to  huy  or  refuse  to  huy  any  periodicals  that  it  sees 
fit.  according  to  New  York  State  Eiducation  Commissioner 
Francis  T.  Spaulding.  Asked  to  rule  on  the  legality  of  the 
New  York  City  school  board’s  ban  on  The  Nation,  Spauld¬ 
ing  replied  last  month  by  pointing  out  that  no  statute 
requires  a  board  to  purchase  particular  periodicals,  that 
the  New  York  City  board’s  refusal  to  subscribe  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  magazine  cannot  be  regarded  as  infringement  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  Freedom  of  press  applies  to 
right  of  publication,  imposing  no  obligation  on  boards 
of  education  to  accept  all  that  is  published,  he  added. 
Publishers  and  supporters  of  The  Nation,  however,  hope 
to  take  the  issue  into  federal  courts. 

rhcckllHfsi  on  democratic  practices  recent¬ 
ly  have  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
help  administrators,  teachers  and  students  appraise  class¬ 
room  procedures  and  student  activities.  Part  of  the  Of¬ 
fice’s  “Zeal  for  Democracy”  project,  two  checklists  are 
available — one  for  teachers  and  one  for  students.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  designed  as  instructional  material  as  well.  Discussion 
of  what  democracy  means  precedes  such  queries  as  “Do 
your  school  clubs  and  organizations  have  student-made 
constitutions  definitely  stating  their  purpose?”  “Are  you 
an  active  worker  in  the  school  clubs  which  you  have 
joined?”  “Are  your  school  clubs  free  from  small  groups 
controlling  their  activities?” 

K<*cedinK  from  Olivet  Colleffe  in  Michigan,  a 
group  of  faculty,  students  and  alumni  are  making  plans 
for  a  new  college  to  be  located,  perhaps,  at  Sackets  Har¬ 
bor  on  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York.  Made  up  of  students 
and  faculty  members  who  were  ousted  from  Olivet  (see 
“Dissension  at  Olivet  College,”  February  20  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY)  and  others  who  were  not  in  sympathv 
with  the  school’s  present  regime,  the  group  has  selected 
“Shipherd  College”  as  the  name  of  the  new  institution, 
and  has  chosen  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  president  emeritus  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City, 
for  its  first  president. 

^Indents  on  probation  at  Purdue  U.  must  pay 
additional  fees,  the  Purdue  dean  of  students  reported  at 
a  Midwestern  deans’  conference  last  month.  An  extra 
81.'>  per  semester  is  charged  to  cover  the  added  services 
and  attention  that  students  on  probation  require. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•American  Education  and  International  Tensions,  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and  AASA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  54p.  25c. 

Interaction  Between  Schools  and  Local  Community  Croups,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Study  Council,  III  Bur  roues  Bldg.,  State  College, 
Pa.  7Sc.  ( A  report  on  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  school  public 
relations  programs.  This  project  was  described  in  the  May  5  issue 
of  Education  Summary.) 

Class  Size — The  Larger  High  School,  Office  of  Ed.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  29p.  20c.  (A  report  of  enrollment  in  pub¬ 


lic  high  schools  and  analysis  of  trends  in  high  school  size.  A 
summary  of  the  statistics  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  School  Life 
in  the  article  “A  Look  at  the  Size  of  Our  High  Schools.”) 

Handbook  for  California  Junior  High  Schools,  Committee  on  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  Problems  of  the  California  AASA.  State  Dept, 
of  Ed.,  Sacramento.  I32p.  (A  handbook  for  evaluating  programs 
and  practices.) 

“When  Is  Legal  Counsel  Legal?”  E.  C.  Bolmeier.  School  Bd. 
Jour.,  June  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  (Discus¬ 
sion  of  laws  pertaining  to  legal  counsel  for  city  school  boards.) 

Administration  and  the  Pupil,  W.  A.  Yeager.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  503 p.  $3.75.  (Responsibilities  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  preparing  .students  for  participation  in  social  and 
economic  life.) 


Protessionat  Relations 


Health  examinafionN  for  teaeheni  are  re¬ 
quired  periodically  in  only  22%  of  the  city  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  Wisconsin,  according  to  a  recent  study.*  The 
author  recommends:  (1)  that  college  health  records  ac¬ 
company  applications  of  new  teachers  (2)  that  all  new 
teachers  be  required  to  pass  a  health  test  (3)  that  annual 
examinations  be  given  all  teachers  at  school  board  ex¬ 
pense  (4)  that  after  an  absence  of  30  days  or  more  due 
to  illness,  teachers  be  required  to  take  examinations. 

A  ^^student  principaF’  program  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  New  York  U.  for  students  preparing  to  be 
principals,  it  is  reported.  The  School  of  Education, 
which  uses  the  New  York  school  system  to  train  student 
teachers,  has  asked  that  the  system  cooperate  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  program  for  training  elementary  school  principals. 

Wben  a  new  retirement  system  goes  into 
effect  July  1,  Rhode  Island  teachers  will  have  one  of  the 
most  liberal  pension  plans  in  the  country.  Replacing  a 
system  in  which  teachers  received  annual  pensions  of 
between  8800  and  81,000  financed  by  the  state,  the  new 
plan  will  require  substantial  contributions  from  teachers, 
but  will  guarantee  a  liveable  Income  upon  retirement.  For 
full  benefits,  teachers  must  pay  5%  of  their  salaries  into 
the  retirement  fund  for  36  vears.  The  state  will  pay  3% 
and  the  local  school  unit  3%.  Optional  retirement  age  is 
60,  compulsory  age  is  70. 

Major  benefits  of  the  plan  include: 

1.  All  teachers  who  reach  60  and  have  full  service 
credit  will  receive  60%  of  their  average  annual  salary 
during  the  five  consecutive  years  when  it  was  the  highest 
(For  teachers  whose  highest  “average”  salary  was  84,000, 
this  would  mean  an  income  of  8200  a  month.) 

2.  Teachers  who  reach  60  without  full  service  credit 
may  retire  with  benefits  of  one  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
of  “average”  salary  for  each  year  of  service. 

3.  Upon  leaving  the  profession  or  the  state,  a  teacher 
may  obtain  a  refund  of  his  contributions,  or  if  he  has 
taught  10  years  or  more,  he  may  leave  his  money  in  the 
system  and  at  the  age  of  60  qualify  for  the  same  benefits 
that  teachers  with  partial  service  credit  receive. 

The  plan,  which  is  compulsory,  grants  prior  service 
credit,  so  that  teachers  who  retire  immediately  after 
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July  1  will  receive  benefits  although  they  have  paid  no 
money  into  the  fund.  Service  credit,  incidentally,  is  not 
limited  to  Rhode  Island  nor  wholly  to  public  schools. 
Teachers  may  obtain  up  to  10  years  of  credit  for  time 
spent  out  of  the  state  or  in  parochial  or  private  schools 
not  operated  for  profit  by  paying  .5%  of  their  annual 
salary  at  the  time  they  began  teaching  in  Rhode  Island 
for  each  year  for  which  they  desire  credit. 

riipating  in  teaehers’  examinations  has 

ruffled  the  South  Carolina  State  Dept,  of  Education.  It 
announced  this  month  that  of  2,400  Negro  teachers  who 
took  certification  tests  last  February,  600  are  suspected 
of  cheating,  some  of  buying  answers.  Two  Negro  men, 
not  teachers,  it  is  reported,  are  being  held  under  bonds 
on  charges  of  trafficking  in  examination  answer  sheets. 
(See  “A  Report  on  Why  Students  Cheat,"  TEACHING  METHODS 
AND  PROBLEMS.) 

Salarios  of  North  Carolina  traehers  will  be 
increased  an  average  of  28.5%  next  year.  While  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  salary  of  all  instructional  personnel  in  the 
state  is  estimated  at  $1,945  for  the  past  year,  the  increase 
will  raise  it  to  $2,500  in  1949-50. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Requirements  for  Teachers'  Physical  Examinations  in  IFiscon- 
sin,"  Stuart  Anderson.  School  Executive,  June  1949.  470  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  17. 

“Good  Teachers  Are  Worth  More  Than  Bad  Teachers"  Carl  A. 
Gray.  Sat.  Evening  Post,  June  4.  (An  editorial  which  stresses  that 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  grading  and  competition  between  teacher.s 
is  unrealistic.) 

“Improving  Student  Teaching  in  Minnesota,”  Paul  R.  Grim,  John 
A.  Farley,  Glenn  Fishbaugher.  Minnesota  Jour,  of  Ed.,  May  1949. 
2429  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  4.  (Major  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  student  teaching  found  in  a  report  on  Minnesota's 
teacher-training  institutions.) 

You  Can’t  Argue  with  the  Stoik,  Maine  Teachers'  Assn.  146 
State  St.,  Augusta,  Maine.  (A  report  presenting  statistics  in  car¬ 
toon  form  which  .show  the  effect  of  the  high  birthrate  and  low 
teacher  salaries  upon  the  present  and  future  status  of  Maine 
schools.) 


Teaching  Methode  and  Probiems 


After  a  study  of  math  teaching  in  high  schools. 
Dr.  Aaron  Bakst,  an  instructor  at  the  New  York  U.  School 
of  Education,  has  charged  that  although  mathematics  has 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  two  centuries  than  from 
the  time  of  Euclid  to  1700  A.D.,  the  math  curriculum 
in  secondary  schools  is  still  in  pre-Newtonian  times.  His 
main  objection:  that  mathematics,  although  one  subject, 
is  broken  down  into  its  separate  branches  when  taught, 
and  that  students  never  see  the  relationship  between  them. 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  of  comics  which 
opened  recently  at  the  State  Education  Building  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  is  designed  to  show  that  the  comic-book  tech¬ 
nique  has  many  points  in  its  favor  and  might  well  be 
us(^  in  teaching. 


A  report  on  why  students  cheat,  made  by  the 
Purdue  U.  Opinion  Panel,  indicates  that  high  school 
students  regard  cheating  as  something  forced  upon  them 
by  teachers.  In  a  poll  of  10,000  students,  survey-makers 
found  that  44%  said  cheating  occurred  because  “teachers 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  grades”;  25%  said  that 
“tests  are  too  difficult”;  12%  that  “everyone  else  cheats, 
so  one  must  cheat  in  order  to  get  grades”;  10%  that 
“parents  place  too  much  emphasis  on  grades”;  11% 
that  “it  is  fun  to  put  something  over  on  the  teacher.” 
However  75%  admitted  that  cheating  is  wrong,  while  only 
20%  thought  it  sometimes  justifiable.  A  defiant  5% 
said  that  “cheating  does  no  harm  and  is  often  justifiable.” 

Another  survey  on  the  same  subject,  made  by  Prof. 
Howard  Wilson  of  Loyola  U.  in  Chicago,  reveals  that 
college  students  hold  the  same  opinions  as  to  why  cheat¬ 
ing  takes  place,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  critical  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  indifferent  to  obvious  cribbing  and  copying. 

Georgetown  U.  officials  were  not  indifferent  to  such  a 
situation  this  month,  incidentally.  They  scheduled  re¬ 
examinations  in  three  courses  for  some  .500  freshmen 
students  after  finding  that  results  of  exams  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  students’  obtaining  the  questions  and  answers 
in  advance. 


Mock  trials  staffed  by  students  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis  high  schools  this  spring  were  better  teaching  devices 
than  most  pretense  at  court-room  participation,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  Sponsored  by  the  Hennepin  County  Bar  Assn., 
the  trials  were  conducted  in  county  court  rooms,  regular 
judges  presided  and  attorneys  tried  the  cases.  Plaintiff, 
defendant  and  five  witnesses,  however,  were  students,  as 
were  the  members  of  the  jury  and  the  audience. 

In  each  trial,  the  case  was  based  on  a  planned  automo¬ 
bile  collision  which  had  been  filmed  from  seven  different 
angles.  Before  the  hearing,  each  participant  saw  only 
one  film  so  that  his  testimony  represented  but  one  view 
of  the  accident. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Meaningful  vs.  Mechanical  Learning,  W m.  A.  Brownell  and  Harold 
E.  Moser.  Duke  U.  Press,  Durham,  N.C.  207 p.  t3.  (An  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  merits  of  two  methods  of  “borrowing'  in  subtrac¬ 
tion.  In  conclusion,  the  authors  defend  the  decomposition,  rather 
than  the  equal  additions  process,  but  add  that  either  will  surpass 
the  other  if  one  is  taught  rationally  and  the  other  mechanically.) 

“Reporting  Pupil  Progress  in  Elementary  Schools,”  Elizabeth 
Morrissy  and  J.  Ben  Robinson.  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Ed.,  June 
1949.  3  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore  18.  (Grading  and  promotion  of 
pupils  under  the  continuous  growth  plan  in  effect  in  Baltimore.) 

Analytical  Bibliography  of  Modern  Language  Teaching,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Modem  Languages,  Amer,  Council  on  Ed.  King's  Crown 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y,  27.  562p.  $.5.50.  (Bibliographical  in¬ 
formation,  summaries  and  evaluations  of  books,  articles,  bulletins 
and  reports  on  modern  language  teaching,  1937-42.) 

The  Preparation  and  Evaluation  of  Instructional  Materials  on 
Community  Agencies,  Ruth  Hillis.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
School  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  (Pro¬ 
cedures  employed  in  the  preparation  of  instructional  materials  on 
community  problems.) 

An  Outline  of  the  Desirable  Outcomes  and  Experiences  in  the 
Language  Arts,  Curriculum  Commission  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago.  10c.  (Discussion 
of  the  10  areas  that  should  be  emphasized  in  language  arts.) 
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Curricula 


A  pilot  program  in  charactor  education 

is  planned  for  six  Kentucky  high  schools  next  fall.  Five 
teachers  from  each  school  and  a  staff  member  from  the  1  . 
of  Louisville  and  from  each  of  four  state  teachers  colleges 
met  at  the  U.  of  Kentucky  this  month  to  map  ways  in 
which  such  teaching  can  be  integrated  into  the  secondary 
school  curricula.  The  teachers,  who  attended  the  work¬ 
shop  on  scholarships  provided  by  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York  (which  handles  the  Rockefeller 
Fund),  will  develop  the  plans  in  their  own  schools,  then 
submit  recommendations.  Later  the  Kentucky  State  Dept, 
of  Education  will  publish  results  of  the  experiment. 

Popular  course  for  girls  at  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
high  school  is  one  that  until  four  years  ago  was  offered 
only  to  students  taking  home  economics.  Called  the 
“  Bride’s  Course.”  it  is  a  two-semester  offering,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  units  covering  (1)  food  and  nutrition 
(2)  home  planning  (3)  interior  decoration  (4)  consumer 
education  (5)  budgeting  and  saving  (6)  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  clothes  (7)  home  nursing  and  baby  care  (8) 
personal  relationships,  appreciation  of  spiritual  values 
and  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

Study  of  Hebrew  is  receiving  greater  recognition 
by  colleges,  according  to  Prof.  Abram  1.  Katsh  of  the 
New  York  U,  School  of  Education.  After  making  a  survey 
of  college  entrance  regulations,  he  disclosed  recently  that 
only  199  schools  do  not  accept  Hebrew  as  an  entrance 
requirement  in  languages  as  against  496  that  do.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  only  seven  schools  recognized  Hebrew,  it  is 
reported. 

Four  years  of  speech  training  is  part  of  the 
English  program  at  Wilson  high  school  in  West  Lawn. 
Pa.,  according  to  Teacher  Carl  F.  Constein.  All  English 
cla8.ses  follow  the  basic  routine  of  spending  tbe  first  five 
minutes  of  each  period  on  student  speeches  and  on  class 
criticism  of  them,  he  reports. 

A  new  program  for  elementary  schools 

in  Pennsylvania  is  described  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
by  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.  The  guide  has 
been  three  years  in  the  making. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  teachers’  committees  were  organized 
in  districts,  then  locally,  to  frame  recommendations  on 
how  the  curriculum  should  be  revised.  Then  representa¬ 
tives  of  64  lay  groups  were  asked  to  submit  their  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  such  subjects  as  alcoholic  and  narcotic  edu¬ 
cation,  character  education  and  citizenship,  conservation, 
consumer  education,  family  living,  intercultural  educa¬ 
tion,  nutrition  and  safety  should  be  presented  to  school 
children.  Later,  publishers  of  textbooks,  children’s  books 
and  other  educational  material  were  asked  to  help. 

The  bulletin,  therefore,  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  been 
prepared  by  the  entire  state,  according  to  Leversia  L. 
Powers,  chief  of  elementary  education  for  the  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction.  As  a  result  it  contains  much  material 
on  the  development  of  a  curriculum  that  will  fit  the  local 


community,  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  local  resources 
in  teaching.  Throughout,  it  stresses  the  importance  of 
public  participation  in  developing  the  local  school 
program. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Report  on  Progress  in  Mathematics  Education,"  Phillip  S. 
Jones,  K.  Eileen  Beckett,  H.  Vernon  Price  and  Virginia  Terhv.ne. 
.School  Science  &  Mathematics,  June  1949.  (A  report  of  trends 
and  current  problems  and  projects  as  found  by  the  “Progress 
Committee"  of  the  Central  Assn,  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
Teachers.) 

Building  Public  Confidence  in  the  .Schools,  Assn,  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W,,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
SI.  (Descriptions  of  five  programs  of  lay-professionni  school  plan¬ 
ning  illustrate  how  confidence  can  be  attained.) 

“The  Layman  Looks  at  the  Schools,”  Utah  Educational  Review. 
May  1949.  20V"  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City  I.  (A  symposium  of  fire 
lay  critics  expressing  opinions  on  what  schools  should  teach.) 


Guidunee 


Comparison  of  truancy  handling  methods 

in  New  York  City  shows  that  court  action  and  the  levying 
of  fines  upon  parents  is  less  effective  in  combating  non- 
attendance  than  the  study  of  truancy  cases  by  a  special 
section  of  the  Children’s  Court  which  tries  to  ease  the 
social  problems  of  truants  but  does  not  prosecute. 

A  report.  “The  Prosecution  of  School  Non- Attendants,” 
compares  the  subsequent  attendance  records  of  truants 
who  were  brought  to  court  and  whose  parents  were  fined 
during  the  1942-43  school-year  with  those  of  truants 
whose  cases  were  handled  by  the  school  part  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Court  which  was  founded  in  1944.  Children  whose 
parents  were  fined  showed  less  improvement  in  school 
attendance  than  others,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
were  back  in  court  a  second  time  during  the  same  school 
year,  the  study  reveals. 

High  school  visiting  days  are  part  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  for  eighth-graders  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Warren  County,  N.  J.  Each  eighth-grader  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  high  school  he  w  ill  attend,  observe 
the  various  activities,  meet  the  teachers.  Some  rural 
schools  also  have  arranged  inter-school  social  activities 
for  students  who  will  enroll  at  the  same  high  school. 


Religion 


Because  of  ^'growing  conflict”  between  the 
educational  policies  of  public  and  parochial  schools.  Prof. 
John  L.  Childs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  be¬ 
lieves  that  states  should  enact  laws  to  compel  children  to 
spend  at  least  half  of  their  compulsory  education  period 
in  public  schools.  “Otherwise,”  he  told  the  Amer.  Assn, 
for  Jewish  Education  last  month,  “fragmentation  and  seg¬ 
regation  in  the  education  of  children  will  grow  stronger.” 

Although  a  192.S  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  called  an 
Oregon  law  requiring  children  to  attend  public  elementary 
schools  unconstitutional.  Prof.  Childs  contends  that  a 
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statute  compelling  half-time  attendance  in  public  schools 
would  not  necessarily  meet  the  same  fate. 

Doforrin^  lo  t'liristian  Itlcieiicp.  a  new  Rhode 
Island  law.  which  provides  for  at  least  20  minutes  of  dailv 
health  and  physical  education  instruction  in  all  grades  of 
public  schools,  adds:  “No  instruction  in  the  character¬ 
istics,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  disease  shall  be  given 
any  child  who  shall  present  a  written  statement  signed 
by  his  parent  or  guardian  that  such  instruction  should  not 
be  given  because  of  religious  beliefs.’* 


Student  Aetivities 


ll(‘pr«>N4‘nfaiiv«\M  of  »ludenf  eouneilt* 

throughout  the  nation  will  meet  at  the  Walnut  Hills  high 
school.  Cincinnati,  todav  (June  20)  at  the  Nat.  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Student  Councils  sjxmsored  bv  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary-School  Principals.  Each  state  is  to  be  re|)re- 
sented  by  six  official  student  delegates. 

Rran«led  '^undomoeratio/*  high  school  fratern¬ 
ities  and  sororities  are  outlawed  in  a  bill  passed  bv  the 
Texas  legislature.  If  the  measure  obtains  the  Governor’s 
signature  (similar  bills  haven’t  in  the  past),  school  boards 
will  be  required  to  suspend  any  student  who  becomes  a 
pledge  or  member,  or  uho  solicits  membership  for  such  an 
organization. 

Snrvoy  of  fiehool  Nafofy  ftafroN  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  NEA  Research  Division.  Covering  current 
organization,  duties  and  privileges  of  traffic,  bus  and 
jdayground  patrols,  the  report  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
schools  wishing  to  start  a  new  (latrol  svstem  nr  to  improve 
an  old  one. 

.^n  all><*iiy  »ifudonf  c'Oiini'il  will  be  organized 
in  Chicago  next  fall  if  plans  made  by  high  school  council 
presidents  who  met  together  this  spring  are  carried 
through.  Such  city-wide  councils  already  are  operating 
in  several  cities  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  school 
activities,  sponsoring  inter-school  functions  and  develop¬ 
ing  better  relationships.  One  that  has  met  with  exceptional 
success  is  the  Denver  all-school  council  which  sponsors  a 
junior  community  chest  campaign  and  such  projects  as 
“Fun  Without  Vandalism,”  conducted  last  fall  to  elimin¬ 
ate  destruction  on  Halloween.  Another  is  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  council  which  is  responsible  for  exchange  of 
stmlent  assembly  programs  between  schools. 

To  Nhow  oporafionN  of  big  boNinoNtt  and  to 

explain  the  nation’s  free  enterprise  system.  Johnson  & 
Johnson  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  recently  invited  300 
high  school  seniors  from  two  city  high  schools  to  spend  a 
day  at  its  plant.  Each  student  was  assigned  a  specific  post, 
from  chairman  of  the  board  to  file  clerk,  each  learned 
something  of  that  particular  job  and  how  it  fitted  into  the 
over-all  operation.  At  a  prolonged  luncheon,  company 
officials  explained  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  business. 


After-tbe-prom  ^^nigbt  club’’  parties  in 

West  Allis,  Wis.,  have  silenced  complaints  that  high  school 
prom  nights  bring  student  mischief  in  taverns.  Eor  the 
second  time,  the  town’s  Rotary  Club  and  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  Co.  sponsored  post-prom  suppers  and  dances 
for  high  school  students  this  year.  The  parties  are  said  to 
be  as  popular  with  students  as  the  prom  itself,  and  school 
authorities  report  that  they  do  not  receive  the  complaints 
from  parents  and  outraged  citizens  the  morning  after  as 
they  did  in  previous  years. 

FaNcinafing  activity  for  grade  pupils  in 

Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  selection  of  animals  to  be 
housed  in  a  new  children’s  zoo.  Elementary  schools  have 
submitted  tape  recordings  of  discussions,  letters,  themes 
and  drawings  indicating  children’s  preferences  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  found¬ 
ing  the  zoo. 

To  iniorcst  Hoosiers  in  stale  history,  the 

Indiana  State  Teachers  Assn.,  State  Historical  Society 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  sponsoring  a  pageant  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  state  from  the  time 
it  became  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  present. 
To  be  given  July  2  at  Purdue  U.  in  Lafayette,  the  pageant 
will  have  a  cast  of  more  than  2fK) — all  graduating  seniors 
from  Indiana  high  schools. 

Model  ’’teen-age  corners”  in  iibraries 

!>re  to  be  set  up  in  two  New  Jersey  towns  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Clubwomen  throughout 
the  state  will  be  asked  to  visit  the  demonstrations,  then 
help  in  the  development  of  similar  library  services  in 
their  own  communities.  Suggested  bv  State  Librarian 
Roger  McDonough,  the  sections  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  those  high  school  students  who  are  suppressed  by  the 
hushed  atmosphere  of  adult  rooms,  but  feel  that  children’s 
rooms  are  beneath  their  dignity. 

A  junior  fire  department  in  Haworth,  N.  J.,  has 

done  much  to  eliminate  fire  hazards  in  the  community', 
according  to  Chief  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
Charles  Dell.  The  group,  composed  of  25  boys  of  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age,  leads  fire  drills  in  public  schools, 
has  sponsored  an  essay  contest  on  fire  prevention,  helps 
clear  brush,  cuts  weeds  away  from  fire  Hydrants  in  sum¬ 
mer.  keeps  them  free  from  snow  in  winter. 


Physical  Education  and  ticaith 


When  a  camping  program  starts  next  fall  in 
Tyler,  Tex.,  schools  will  take  over  the  first  camp  built  for 
the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  a  school  camp.  Financed 
by  the  Smith  County  Youth  Foundation  and  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  and  maintained  by  the  Tyler  school  svstem,  the  camp 
will  be  used  by  schools  from  September  through  May,  by 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  4-H  groups  and  similar  organizations 
during  vacation  months.  Facilities  have  been  planned  to 
serve  one  classroom  (of  32  children)  at  a  time  during 
the  winter,  approximately  260  children  in  the  summer. 
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When  foinplcled,  quarters  will  include  six  sleeping  cabins, 
three  school  program  cabins,  an  arts  and  crafts  building, 
an  infirmary,  camp  office  and  a  large  main  lodge. 

According  to  present  plans,  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  will 
go  to  camp  first,  with  upper  and  lower  grades  making 
use  of  the  camp  on  week-ends.  For  a  week  at  camp,  chil¬ 
dren  will  pay  $7  each  to  cover  cost  of  food. 


T«»  Nhow  NiudeniN  Ihoir  iioNliiro  faullst.  two 

high  schools  in  Alameda  Cgunty.  Calif.,  are  taking  “p'>-'^- 
ture  pictures”  and  projecting  them  on  a  “posture  screen.” 
The  screen,  32"  by  78",  is  marked  into  two-inch  squares 
by  wire  strung  tautly  from  within  the  frame.  When  his 
full-length  picture  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  a  student  sees 
himself  in  approximately  life-size  and  the  squares  help 
him  to  discover  where  his  posture  defects  lie.  Usually 
three  pictures  of  each  student  are  taken — front,  side  and 
back  view. 


l<tudioK  on  Iho  valuo  of  M*hool  lunehoN  are 

reported  in  the  April  issue  of  Nutrition  Review*  published 
by  the  Nutrition  Foundation  in  New  York  City.  Although 
the  benefits  of  the  school  lunch  program  are  generallv 
recognized,  few  investigations  have  been  made  which  give 
actual  evidence  that  school  lunches  are  improving  the 
health  of  children,  the  Foundation  points  out.  One  in¬ 
vestigation  cited,  however,  took  place  in  a  rural  area  of 
South  Carolina  where  the  growth  of  children  who  had  a 
complete  lunch  at  school  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  children  to  whom  the  school  provided 
only  partial  lunches.  As  expected,  those  in  the  complete 
program  gained  more  in  height  and  -  weight.  Another 
study  reported  was  made  in  Florida.  After  five  years  (»f 
school  lunches,  a  check  on  the  health  of  pupils  in  a  rural 
district  revealed  that  tooth  decay  was  less  prevalent,  that 
fewer  of  them  had  defective  tonsils,  anemia  and  skeletal 
defects  than  formerly. 

Itt  \4olatorsi  of  tho  ^^sanity  «*odo‘'*  of  the 

Nat.  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn,  must  show  proof  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  that  they  have  taken  steps  to  eliminate  subsidy 
of,  and  abuses  in,  the  recruitment  of  athletes  or  face  ex¬ 
pulsion  proceedings,  the  association  has  announced.  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  a  school  would  mean  that  other  NCAA  institu¬ 
tions  could  no  longer  compete  with  it  in  any  athletic 
events. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SFEUAL  INTEREST 

*‘'Effect  of  School  Feeding  Program  on  Nutritional  Status,”  Niitii- 
tion  Review,  Apr.  1949.  Nutrition  Foundation,  Chrysler  Bldg., 
N.Y.  17. 

Health  Education  in  Schools,  Jesse  Feiring  W  illiams  and  Ruth 
.ibernathy.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  3l6p.  $3.50. 
(A  textbook  in  health  education.) 

Individual  Sport;-  for  Women,  D.  S.  Ainsworth.  If'.  B.  Saunders. 
218  If'.  W ashington  Sq.,  Philadelphia.  422p.  $4.25.  (A  guide  for 
physical  education  teachers  in.  developing  recreational  programs.) 

“Student  Assault  on  the  Alcohol  Problem,”  Willard  B.  Spalding. 
Nat.  Parent-Teacher,  June  1949.  (The  author  suggests  an  approach 
to  the  study  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  on  society.) 


Audio-VtHuai 


br4»afl<*a»it.*«.  planned  hv 
the  FM  station  of  the  Atlanta  schools,  will  provide  edu¬ 
cational  entertainment  for  both  children  and  adults.  Daily 
presentations  will  include  an  hour  and  a  half  of  classical 
and  semi-classical  music,  a  fairy  story  program  for  young 
children,  a  series  called  “Adventure  in  Research.” 

A  national  audiit-^'iMual  4’<»i!)v<‘nli4?ii  is 

scheduled  for  July  29  to  August  3  at  the  Sherman  hotel 
in  Chicago.  National  groups  assembling  are  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Visual  Education  Dealers,  the  Education  Film 
Library  Assn..  Film  Council  of  America  and  Midwest 
Forum  on  Audio-Visual  Aids. 

Aow  <*a»o  !4iudy  film  recently  releasctl  h>  the  Nat. 
Film  Board  of  Canada  is  titled  “Over-Dependency.”  The 
third  in  a  series,  designed  for  teachers,  social  workers 
and  parents,  analyzing  common  emotional  problems,  the 
film  details  how  the  feeling  of  dependency  develops,  how 
it  becomes  overpowering,  how  it  can  be  overcome. 

Afl«»r  s»iirvoyin)£  |»r<»jo4«f4»r  ownorship.  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  approximately  IS'  r 
of  public  high  schools  now  have  16mm  sound  projectors. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Recording  and  Playback  Machines:  Their  Function  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Classroom,”  Julius  C.  Bernstein.  English  Jour.,  June  1949. 
211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago.  (An,  evaluation  of  different  types  of 
machines  and  report  of  how  such  machines  can  be  used  in  Eng¬ 
lish  classes.) 

“Audio-Visual  Progress  Report,”  See  &  Hear,  May-June  1949. 
812  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (Statistical  data  on  equipment  for 
audio-visual  education  in  use  in  public  schools.) 

Kilms  for  Teacher  Education,  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  Ohio 
State  U.,  Columbus.  32p.  25c.  (.4  mimeographed  list  of  films 
available.) 

“Take  Pictures  to  Teach.”  Robl.  Archer  Smith.  Educational 
Screen.  June  1949.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  I.  (Hints  on  taking 
pictures  for  use  in  the  classroom.) 


Voeational  and  Industrial 


Hiffnity  of  <*rafts«manNhip  was  highlighted  at  the 
second  annual  mass  graduation  of  apprentices  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  recently.  Sponsored  by  the  area’s  commit¬ 
tee  representing  labor  and  management,  the  ceremony 
honored  876  workers  who  had  completed  apprenticeship. 

To  aid  employorn  and  moHooIn.  the  Petmsyl- 
vania  State  Employment  Service  in  Philadelphia  is  giving 
general  aptitude  tests  to  groups  of  graduates.  The  Service 
believes  that  the  practice  will  help  schools  find  jobs  for 
students,  help  employers  find  better  qualified  workers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Your  Guide  to  Safety  in  Woodworking  Shops.  Accident  Prevention 
Dept.,  Assn,  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Companies.  60  John  St.,  N.Y. 
7.  32p.  Single  copies  free. 


Education  Summary  ■  Jutte  20,  1949 


Pareni"Tea4»her 


Be>«aaHe  a  constant  prublom  for  parontn 

is  the  complaint  that  other  children  are  allowed  to  do 
thus-and-so.  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in  Wapa- 
koneta.  Ohio,  rccentlv  made  a  survey*  of  what  children 
actually  were  doinji,  of  what  children  and  parents  thought 
other  children  were  doing,  of  what  children  and  parents 
thought  were  “ideal*’  situations.  Returns  showed  wide 
disagreement  between  what  parents  and  children  thought 
were  ideal  allowances,  bedtimes,  activities,  etc.,  and  re¬ 
vealed  that  neither  parents  nor  children  knew,  or  ad¬ 
mitted.  what  was  going  on  in  other  families. 

For  instance,  while  fifth-  and  sixth-graders  believed  that 
the  typical  child  went  to  bed  at  9:45.  average  bedtime 
was  9:30.  While  they  thought  most  of  their  classmates 
received  75c  per  week  allowance,  average  allowance  was 
50c.  On  every  question,  children  thought  the  average 
child  was  allowed  more  freedom  than  he  actually  was 
given.  Parents,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  a  low 
opinion  of  other  parents’  accomplishments.  Most  mothers 
thought  the  typical  child  went  to  bed  later,  saw  more 
movies  j)er  week,  listened  to  more  radio  programs  than 
her  own. 

A  handbook  for  hi|Sh  Nrho«»l  parenlN  has 

been  issued  by  the  high  school  in  Eugene.  Ore.  Designed 
to  seek  cooperation  in  the  school’s  guidance  program,  it 
emphasizes  the  school’s  philosophy,  describes  administra¬ 
tive  procedures,  courses  of  study,  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  school  services. 

In  a  now  school  visit  ing  plan  at  the  Concord 
(Mass.)  high  school,  faculty  members  invite  specific- 
parents  to  be  guests  of  the  school  on  certain  days.  Parents 
have  lunch  with  the  faculty,  are  conducted  through  the 
building  by  student  guides,  then  visit  classrooms. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"V'hat  Do  Parents  Really  Know  About  Children?"  E.  P.  Robin¬ 
son  and  C.  M.  Culleton.  Nat.  Parent-Teacher,  June  1949.  (tOO  S. 
Mich.,  Chicago  5,  III. 

Parent  Education  in  the  Nursery  School,  Edith  N.  Norton.  .4ssn. 
jor  Childhood  Ed.  Internat.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  W'ash.  5,  D.C. 
31  p.  50c.  (Suggestions  for  planning  parent  education  programs 
in  connection  with  nursery  schools.) 


MiseeUany 


\  new  quiz  program  for  teachers  is  to  be 

presented  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  every 
Sundify  night  at  9  p.m.  (EST)  until  July  24.  Called  “Earn 
Your  Vacation,”  the  program  stems  from  Hollywood,  has 
only  teachers  for  contestants. 

Your  finger  tips  shrink  when  you  indulge  in 
hard  thinking,  but  the  change  isn’t  perceptible  without 
the  aid  of  a  new  electronic  apparatus.  Doctors  working 
with  it  say  that  thinking  makes  the  blood  flow  to  the 
head,  less  circulates  to  fingers  and  toes  and  consequently, 
they  become  smaller. 


New  Classroom  3iaierial 

.4  New  List  of  Films  on  A griculture  .  .  .  may  be 
obtained  from  the  .Motion  Picture  Service.  OfiBce  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash.  25. 
U.  (.'.  The  lid  is.  the  19W  catalog  of  IISDA  films. 

A  Course  in  Physics  for  Home  ”Ec”  Students  .  .  . 
is  presented  in  the  new  textbook  “A  Brief  Course  in 
I’hysics,”  written  by  l.«'sier  Thomas  Earls.  The  text, 
priced  at  14.25,  i.s  published  by  Prentice-Hall,  70 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 

"Law  and  Social  Controls"  ...  is  a  film  recently 
released  by  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  wrhich  is  designed  to  showr  that  througliout 
the  world  tire  nature  of  law  and  controls  remains 
basically  the  same.  First,  the  film  explains  the  three 
types  of  social  controls  —  customs,  moral  codes  and 
laws.  Then  it  explains  the  types  of  U.S.  laws — local, 
state  and  national.  For  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes,  the  film  is  one-reel,  costs  |45  in  black  and 
white,  |90  in  color. 

"With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All”  ...  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  on  American  history  published  by  the 
IL  S.  Office  of  Education.  It  is  directed  to  junior 
high  school  pupil.s  is  available  for  30c  per  copy. 

{  A  Film  for  Primary  Grade  Science  Classes  .  .  .  has 
been  announced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films. 
W'ilmette,  111.  Called  “Animals  Crowing  Hp,”  it  is 
designed  to  give  children  an  understanding  of  the 
r  ally  life  of  chickens,  pups  and  calves. 

"Off  to  f  allege”  ...  by  Suzanne  Could  Emerson 
is  a  new  guidebook  for  girls  starting  off  to  school. 
It  deals  with  campus  life,  classroom  problems,  other 
factors  in  adjusting  to  a  college  environment.  The 
Imok  is  published  by  the  Winston  Co..  1006  Arch 
St..  Philadelphia  7. 

Slidefilms  on  Woodworking  Tools  and  Machines 
.  .  .  are  available  from  the  Jam  Handy  Organization. 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  The  complete  series 
include!.  14  slidefilms  composed  of  782  pictures. 

A  New  Series  of  Chemistry  Filmstrips  .  .  .  has 
been  announced  bv  the  Text-Film  Dept,  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  18. 
The  strips  are  correlated  with  the  textbook  “Chem¬ 
istry  for  Our  Times,”  by  Weaver  and  Foster. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  "A  Boy  Grows  Up”  .  has 
been  released  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  The  author, 
Harry  C.  McKown,  has  added  four  new  chapters, 
entitled  “How  Old  Are  You  to  Your  Girl  Friends,” 
"Should  You  Continue  Your  Education?”  “What  Do 
You  Want  in  Life?”  “Looking  Forward  to  Marriage” 
and  an  additional  chapter  on  health. 

Children’s  Books  Costing  75c  or  Less  .  .  .  are  listed 
ill  a  revised  bibliography  released  this  month  by  the 
Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200 
1.5th  St..  N.W..  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  list  may 
be  obtained  from  the  association  for  35c. 

Filmstrips  on  Transportation  .  .  .  recently  released 
by  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co..  353  4th  Ave., 
New  York  10,  present  a  unified  story  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  transportation.  The  six  in  the  series  take 
j  up  wheels,  “muscle-power,”  sails,  engines,  steam, 
rails,  roads  and  airways.  The  set  costs  $19.50. 
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